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Selected Essays of Seneca and the Satire on the Deification of 
Claudius. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Allan 
P. Ball. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 212. $0.60. 

This book belongs to Macmillan's " American Series," of which the gen- 
eral characteristic is " brief and concise notes." This aim is particularly 
easy to reach in regard to Seneca, as with the exception of the Apocolocyn- 
tosis there is little that needs explanation, and the great editions of the 
author are remarkable for brevity of commentary. This selection 
includes ad Polybium, Apocolocyntosis, de dementia, and Epistles 7, 
8, 17, 18, 56, 61, 73, 80, 106, and 115. The principle of choice is the illus- 
tration of Seneca's "personal connection with the history of his time." 
But it is doubtful whether people care to read Seneca for such a purpose. 
He does not appeal strongly to the modern college student, and a very 
little of him goes a long way. But no Latin curriculum is complete 
without him, for he exhibits what is commonly regarded as a debased 
Latin style; he represents important literary forms in essay and epistle; 
but, above all, his great importance is his modified Stoicism, and his 
evidence of how the practical ethics of Stoicism and Epicureanism drew 
near together. Hence I have chosen for my own courses only the 
Apocolocyntosis (for its unique literary form), chaps. 13 to 20 in de de- 
mentia I, chaps. 5 to 7 in de dementia II; and Epistles 8, 61, 73, 80, and 
115 of Dr. Ball's selection. I have found it more profitable to read with 
students ad Marciam de consolatione, ad Gallionem de vita beata, ad 
Serenum de otio, and ad Paulinum de brevitate vitae, the last of which 
it seems to me should always be read. And for the Epistles, I wish the 
editor had selected 90 on the scope of philosophy, 88 on liberal studies, 
108 on method, and 58 on the poverty of Latin philosophical terminology. 

In the introduction, Dr. Ball has given all that a college student 
needs for the first reading of the author. On p. xxvi he thinks Caligula's 
remark (Suet. Calig. 53) on Seneca's style — harenam sine calce — is 
wrongly applied to the philosophical works; but the style is the man, 
whether in orations or essays. On pp. xxxii and xxxiv some indication 
of the comparative usefulness of the editions and historical works would 
be a help to a novice. On p. xxxiii the reference to the Annates of 
Tacitus should be either to the Annals or to ah excessu divi Augusti. 
The notes throughout are adequate, but those on the Satire are best, not 
only because the Ludus needs explanation, but also because the editor 
had given so much attention to it in a well-known earlier publication. 
On p. 180, 1 Tim. 6: 10 is quoted, " the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil;" that may be a correct citation from some unfamiliar translation. 
If one wishes to be abreast of modern scholarship and yet avoid the 
pedantry of the revisionists it is safer to quote the Vulgate Radix enim 
omnium malorum est cupiditas. There are some illustrative passages 
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from the Bible that Dr. Ball seems to reserve to Christians (p. xxvii), but 
all the other citations seem to be from the version of 1611. Granting the 
principle of selection, the book may be commended. 

TT „ W. A. Merrill 

University of California 



Studies in the Philosophical Terminology of Lucretius and 
Cicero. By Katharine C. Reiley, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University, 1909. Pp. 133. $1.25. 

This book probably grew out of a study of Lucretius, for only the 
Ciceronian terminology that corresponds to the Lucretian is given 
adequate attention. Bernhardt, De Cicerone graecae philosophiae 
interprete, Berlin, 1865 (a work not mentioned by the author), covered 
the whole field for Cicero, and Polle, De artis vocabulis Lucretianis, 
Dresden, 1866, passed over little that bears on Epicureanism; and neither 
work is likely to be supplanted by the present book, for it is not 
exhaustive. But it is admirably clear both in method and statement; 
here and there summaries are given: cito/lios, a-io/mra, o-ire'p/wtTo are the 
only words that Epicurus used in the undoubted sense of "atoms;" 
Lucretius used eleven terms, Cicero four; and there was a subtle dis- 
tinction in meaning between twos, kcvov, dva^s <£wis. There is much 
about the Latin equivalents of other Greek terms, detailed examination 
of some difficult expressions, and constant comparison between Lucretian 
and Ciceronian usage. The book gathers up between brief limits much 
that is valuable and that has heretofore not been readily accessible. 

Scattered through the book are polemic remarks, such as are not 
infrequent among doctorands, on Miss Beiley's predecessors in the field: 
Polle suffers somewhat, Bindseil is treated severely, Munro, J. S. Reid, 
Giussani, Brieger, and the writer of this notice are all brought to book; 
yet if the statements unfavorably commented on are closely examined 
it will be found that in most cases they are guarded or qualified or 
obscure expressions that are correct so far as they go. Thus Dr. Reid's 
note on Ac. I. 6, 24 on the meaning of materia, although somewhat 
puzzling, is supported by the classification of meanings in Harpers' 
Latin Dictionary. In a few matters Miss Reiley's conclusions may not 
be accepted: the periphrastic use of natura and vis is hardly to be 
attributed to Lucretian literary influence; quasi and quidam in Cicero 
do not "betray the timorous translation of the Academy" (p. 32) any 
more than ut ita dicam in Orat. 20; Bernhardt, p. 7, gives many other 
examples. Cicero's hesitation was that of a stylist and due to his 
literary feeling or to a sense of inadequate correspondence. There are 
misprints on pp. 12, 54, 65, and 111. But the book is a good piece of 
work and will be found useful. 

University of California W- A- Mebbill 



